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Introduction 


The verses and short pieces on Zen contained in this volume were all 
composed by Zen priests in the Korean tradition of Zen (known in 
Korea as Son). In a very real way they are the direct expressions of our 
Zen ancestors. These priests reached with both hands deeply into their 
own reflection. Their words still linger on. 

Zen (son) has been a living presence in Korea for well over a 
thousand years. Zen was officially first introduced to Korea during the 
7° Century CE by Priest Pomnang, who is reputed to have studied under 
the Fourth Patriarch’ in China. Uisang (625-702 CE) went to China in 
661CE and after studying with Chih-yen, the second patriarch of the 
Hua-yen school in China, brought back the Hua-yen (4vatamsaka) 
teachings to Silla. During the 9th Century CE the “no-mind” teachings 
of the Sixth Patriarch Hui-neng's* (638-713 CE) Southern School arrived. 
Masters such as Hyechol (785-861 CE) and Hyonuk (787-869 CE) who 
had studied under various successors of the famed Ma-tsu’ (709-788 CE), 
returned to Korea and the so-called Nine Mountains Schools of Zen‘ 
were established. The initial flowering of Zen in Korea therefore roughly 
coincided with the golden age of Zen in China.” 

During the 12" Century the Zen teachings of Master Ta-hui Tsung- 
kao (1089-1163 CE) artived in Korea from Sung Dynasty China.° Master 
Ta-hui was a successor in the lineage of Lin-chi I-hsuan (d.867 CE) and 
it was he who did much to re-invigorate the Chinese Zen school during 
the Sung dynasty through his teachings of hua-t’ou practice. Zen masters 
such as T'aego P'ou (1301-1382 CE) who had studied in China promoted 
the hua-t’ou style of practice in Korea. Korean Zen today traces its 
lineage back to the Lin-chi school of Zen through T'aego P'ou and the 
emphasis in practice has been on the practice style advocated by Master 
Ta-hui. 

Whilst the Korean Zen tradition has its own particular flavour, yet 
within it there have always been different strands and approaches. 
Masters such as Chinul (1158-1210 CE) and Kyonghan Paegun (1299- 
1375 CE) advocated the “no-mind” teachings of the Sixth Patriarch. 
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Chinul himself experienced his most decisive awakening in the year 1198 
CE which he recorded as follows: 


I was living in the Mt. Chiri district when I found a passage in the 
Records of the Zen Master Ta-hui Tsung-kao, which said: “Zen does 
not consist in either quietude or busyness. It does not involve logical 
discrimination. The practice of Zen has nothing to do with rejecting 
the everyday activities of daily life or supressing the ordinary 
functioning of the mind. If you suddenly see it, then Zen is something 
that will truly belong to you.” I suddenly understood this passage. 
After that nothing blocked my chest again. From then on I was at 


ease with myself wherever I went. 


Kyonghan Paegun went to Yuan China in 1351 CE at the age of fifty- 


two. He wrote as follows: 


I wandered around the south and north of the Yangtze River and 
visited all the famous masters there. They all taught students using 
hua-t’ous such as “Mu”, and kongans such as: “All things return to 
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the one...” and “What was your original face before your parents 
were born?” There was no other kind of teaching. Finally, I visited 
Master Shih-wu at Tienhuan Hermitage on Mt. Xiawushan and spent 


several days with him. There I learned the true teaching of no-mind. 


Paegun's illumination came in 1355 CE while he was reading the 
following passage from the Song of Enlightenment by Chinese Master Yung- 
chia Hsuan-chueh (665-713 CE): 


Don’t try to stop your thinking, 
and don’t try to capture the true mind. 
The real nature of illusion is not other than the Buddha-nature; 


the illusory empty body is not different to the dharmakaya. 
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Even though we may speak of different approaches and styles of 
practice, the essence of Zen is not to be found in whether a person 
belongs to this school or that. And so, when we come to the writings 
and poems that are presented here, what is most notable is that each of 
the Zen priests expresses his experience authentically in his own way 
according to his own character. 

Some of these priests were conservative in temperament and some 
were eccentric. Some were rigid and some were flexible. Some were 
learned and some were unschooled. Some were gentle whilst others were 
stern. But each found his own freedom on his own terms according to 
his own disposition. In his own way. 

To my mind, these poems and short pieces by these Zen priests 
express the marrow of Zen in the way that explanations cannot. And so, 


I invite you to step into this Zen world of over a thousand yeats. 
Wide Ocean 


Winter 
2019 
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Verses 
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1. The Road Back Home 


In the moonlight 

I gaze wistfully at the road back home. 

Clouds race against the sky 

blown by the wind. 

I’m so far away 

out here on the western frontier of the world. 
My home lies somewhere over there to the east. 
If only these clouds could carry a letter 

to my people there. 


Hyech’o (Dates unknown — 6" Century) 
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2. No Need to Go to T’ang 


Last night I slept well in a hollow. 

In the dark I didn’t see it was a tomb. 

Had I known how could I have slept there? 
Mind makes all things what they are 
hollow or tomb it’s all the same — 

it just depends on how you see things! 
Now there’s no need anymore 


for me to go to T’ang. 


Wonhyo (617-687 CE) 
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3. Interpenetration 


The universal truth of the mutual interpenetration of all phenomena is at 
the root of all things. All things simultaneously depend upon and 
mutually inter-relate to each other. The whole universe exists in a particle 
of dust and through the particle of dust the universe is made manifest. 
The infinity of time exists in the shortest moment just as the shortest 
moment exists in infinite time. In this way all things in the universe relate 
to each other. Big is in small and small is in big. And so it is with stillness 
and movement and the one and the many. Each thing is dependent upon 
and is related to each other thing and shares in the same mutual identity. 


This is the nature of the universal truth.’ 


Wonhyo (617-687 CE) 
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4. The Truth of Emptiness 


The way people think is as different as south is from north and changes 
one day to the next, yet the truth of emptiness does not change. Through 
attentive observation one clarifies reality, and through understanding 
form one comes to recognize emptiness. Through exploration of the 
unfathomable one cuts through illusion and through abandoning one’s 
pte-conceptions and opinions one achieves freedom. Being attached to 
one’s narrow ideas is the cause of distress and antagonism. Freeing 


oneself from grasping one attains the Way. 


Wonhyo (617-687 CE) 
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5. It’s Right Here 


The Way is spacious, silent, mysterious and unfathomable. Yet even 
though it is mysterious and unfathomable, it exists nowhere other than in 
the midst of the mundane world all around you, but you don’t notice it. 
And although it is spacious and silent, it doesn’t exist apart from the 
chatter and bustle of this world either. However, whilst it is to be found 


right here, no amount of talking can explain it. 


Prom the Preface to the Commentary on the Awakening of Faith 
by Wonhyo (617-687 CE) 
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6. A Single Particle of Dust 


All things in every direction 

are contained in a single particle of dust; 

and it is the same for each and every particle of dust. 
Eternity is identical to a single moment; 


a single moment is the same as eternity. 


Excerpt from the Avatamsaka Dharmadhat’é 
by Uisang (625-702 CE) 
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7. No Traces of Buddhas 


In the teachings of the Zen, there are no traces of either Buddhas or 
ordinary people to be found. There is only one's own true nature clearly 
revealed. That is why the teaching of Zen is outside of the scriptures. 
The scriptures are for those who are unable to directly grasp the meaning 
of Zen. Even though a person studies the scriptures for a thousand years 
or more, if he cannot directly perceive his true nature, he'll never find 


freedom. 


Toui (d.825 CE) 
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8. What Is Zen? 


What is Zen and what is the Way? That which is called the Way is not 
the Way. That which is right or wrong is not Zen. If you want to know 
the meaning, it's like trying to stop a child's crying with words on paper.’ 


Hyonuk (787-869 CE) 
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9. Transmission 


The nature of the dharmakaya is formless. And the nature of its 
functioning is spontaneity. Zen is like that also. Though a master 
transmits the teaching to the student, the transmission is a transmission 
without anything transmitted. Therefore it is called a transmission which 


is no transmission. 


Muyom (799-888 CE) 
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10. No-mind Is the Way 


One day, Pomil asked Yen-kwan, “What is enlightenment?” The master 
replied, “The Way cannot be attained by either cultivation or learning. 
You should not dirty your mind with thoughts of either Buddha or 
enlightenment. If you constantly keep your mind undivided then that is 


no-mind. No-mind is the Way.” 


Pomil (810-889 CE) 
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11. Why Make Things Difficult? 


It’s not easy to live in the world 
covered with red dust." 

But right here all is still. 

Iam satisfied with little — 

why make things difficult? 


Uichon (1055-1101 CE) 
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12. Floating Between Peaks 


Floating between peaks 

my gate opens and closes to the clouds. 
A water bottle and a stick 

are my only possessions — 


who cares about the passing of the days. 


Uichon (1055-1101 CE) 
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13. Like a Bubble on Water 


Riches and fame 

just the dreams of spring. 
Meeting and parting 

life and death 

like a bubble on water. 

Other than reality 

is there anything worth having? 


Uichon (1055-1101 CE) 
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14. Seeing the Self-nature 


The self-nature is just the numinous aware nature of your own mind. If 
you ask for methods to find your mind, you are like a person who, 
because he can’t see his own eyes, thinks that he has no eyes and resolves 
to find some way to see. But since he already possesses two eyes, how 
could he possibly find some other way to see? If he were merely to 
realize that he’d actually never lost his eyes in the first place, this would 


be the same as seeing his eyes. 


Prom Secrets on Cultivating the Mind by Chinul (1158-1210 CE) 
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15. Not Noticed 


The essence of mind is exactly the same in the awake and the unawake. 
The only difference is that the unawake ate so captivated by their own 
imagination that they have lost sight of and become estranged from the 
true aspect of their own self-nature. It’s not that it’s not there. It’s just 


not noticed. 


Prom Secrets on Cultivating the Mind by Chinul (1158-1210 CE) 
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16. No-mind 


What do we mean by no-mind? When we speak of no-mind, we do not 
mean that there is no essence of mind. What is meant is that there are no 
things in the mind. It is like describing an empty bottle. We don’t mean 
that there is no bottle; it’s just that the bottle is empty. It’s not filled up 
with anything. Therefore it is said that if the mind is not weighed down 
by things, then naturally the functioning of the mind will be spacious and 


at ease, yet alert and aware of its own accord." 


From the Straight Talk on the True Mind by Chinul (1158-1210 CE) 
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17. By the Old Pond 


I sit alone by the old pond 


suddenly I see a priest in the water. 


We look at each other and smile — 


I greet him but he doesn’t respond. 


Chingak Hyeshim (1178-1234 CE) 
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18. Birth and Death 


Birth and death are endlessly repeated 
how long have you been going round and round? 
If youw’re not fooled — 


then wherever you go you find nirvana. 


Chingak Hyeshim (1178-1234 CE) 
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19. Gate Open to the Wind 


Far from the concerns of men 
I live free and easy in the mountains. 
Spring is here — 


my gate is open to the wind. 


Wongam (1226-1292 CE) 
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20. Never Alone Here 


This old temple is surrounded by peaks 
but you’re never alone here. 
Open the door and the autumn hues burst in — 


close the door and you hear the mountain stream. 


Wongam (1226-1292 CE) 
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21. Reputation 


You hurry about from morning to night 
carrying the heavy weight of your reputation. 
Take a look at your achievement — 


you're just a figure of fun. 


Wongam (1226-1292 CE) 
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22. Circus 


When I’m hunery I eat 


when thirsty a cup of tea. 


I don’t miss the whole circus. 


As to wealth and fame — 


what a bad smell! 


Wongam (1226-1292 CE) 
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23. Troubles Forgotten 


Troubles forgotten 

there’s no sorrow here. 

Few visitors bother to come. 
Mountain roots satisfy my hunger 


clear mountain water quenches my thirst. 


Wongam (1226-1292 CE) 
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24. Emptiness Is Full 


Emptiness has been full since the beginning 
it will always be that way. 
Though it’s full — 


you won't find a bird’s footprint there. 


Kyonghan Paegun (1299-1375 CE) 
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25. No Footprints 


Reality has no shape or form 
it leaves behind no footprints. 
There’s no difference 
between illusion and reality — 


the two are one and the same. 


Kyonghan Paegun (1299-1375 CE) 
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26. The Way There 


If you are interested in reality, no-mind is the way there. The Sixth 
Patriarch stated: “If one does not divide things up, then one 
automatically enters the original place. This state is always complete just 


as it is.” 


Kyonghan Paegun (1299-1375 CE) 
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27. No Need to Look for It 


No need to look for realization — 
it’s already right here. 
In the colour of the mountains 


and the sound of the mountain stream. 


Kyonghan Paegun (1299-1375 CE) 
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28. Flower to Flower 


Surrounded on all sides by green mountains 
birds sing and fly flower to flower. 
The tune of the stringless lute is so divine — 


I never tire of it. 


Kyonghan Paegun (1299-1375 CE) 
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29. Already Complete 


Another spring day — 

flowers burst into colour. 
Why run around preaching? 
Everything is already complete 


just exactly as it ts. 


Kyonghan Paegun (1299-1375 CE) 
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30. What Difference Would It Make? 


Even if Gotama had never been born 

and all those scriptures had not been lugged from 
India to China — 

what difference would it make? 


See how flowers open when the sun is up. 


Kyonghan Paegun (1299-1375 CE) 
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31. Sixty Years Gone 


Sixty years gone 

who knows where? 

Now I flow along with the river. 
When I’m hunerty I eat 

when tired I doze off — 

T even can’t remember 


what all the fuss was about. 


Kyonghan Paegun (1299-1375 CE) 
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32. The Clear Wind 


After pushing open the gate 
the clear wind blows 


from the beginning of time. 


T'aego P'ou (1301-1382 CE) 
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33. The Song of Endless Joy 


Can’t you hear the song? 

It’s the song of endless joy. 

What else is there for me to do 
but to sing and dance to this song. 
Why not let go of it all 


and sing this song with me? 


T'aego P'ou (1301-1382 CE) 
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34. Intoxicated 


Intoxicated — 
captivated by the 
colours of the leaves 
this drunken priest is 


dancing like a madman. 


T'aego P'ou (1301-1382 CE) 
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35. Let the Light Shine Through 


Just abandon your ideas about things 
and empty yourself out — 
allow yourself to float free 


let the light shine through. 


T'aego P'ou (1301-1382 CE) 
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36. The Original Face 


What was my original face before my father and mother were born? If 
you can awaken to the meaning as soon as this question is asked, then 
that’s it, you understand. If not, then whatever you happen to be doing, 
you should look into this question until the meaning is transparently 


clear to you. 


T'aego P'ou (1301-1382 CE) 
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37. Few Bother to Come Here 


My work done there’s no one here 

even birds seldom call. 

Trees shed their leaves on the green moss 
an old priest with nothing to do 

stares at the moon through the pines 


and welcomes the clouds that come and go. 


T'aego P'ou (1301-1382 CE) 
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38. When the Dream Ends 


The six senses 

have always been empty. 

When the four elements disperse 
the dream comes to an end. 


Where is there to come or go to? 


Muhak Chacho (1317-1407 CE) 
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39. The Wind that Blows 


The body is sculpted 

out of the four elements’* 

but looking for it you won’t find a thing. 
What of emptiness — 

is there anything to be found there? 


The wind blows through the six windows.'° 


Naong Hyegun (1320-76 CE) 
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40. Mosquito 


Not seeing its own folly 

it takes much more than it can carry. 

Why try to possess what you can’t keep? 
One day you'll just have to give it all back. 


Naong Hyegun (1320-76 CE) 
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41. A Thousand Faces 


You may wear a thousand faces 

yet you'll always belong to emptiness. 

Do you see the reality in front of your eyes? 
When the clouds clear — 

the autumn moon brightens the sky. 


Naong Hyegun (1320-76 CE) 
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42 These Precious Moments 


Mountains and autumn sky 

like a reflection in the water. 

You must go your way and I must go mine. 
We'll cherish these precious moments 


and talk about them when we meet again in the sky. 


Hamho Kihwa (1376-1433 CE) 
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43. Don’t You Want to Rest a While? 
At Hanging Lamp temple 
the stream tumbles down through the rocks. 


Cool water flows around my feet — 


don’t you too want to rest here while? 


Hamho Kihwa (1376-1433 CE) 
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44. Free to Do as I Please 


It's clear empty and bright 
there is just this One Thing. 
Not bothered by birth and death — 


I'm free to do as I please. 


Hamho Kihwa (1376-1433 CE) 
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45. The Real Aspect 


The dharmadbatu is the real aspect of all things. It is originally bright, 
spacious, empty and immutable. There is no end to it for it contains all 
things. It is clear to one who knows it yet it is without any limiting 
characteristics. It brightens itself within all beings but the reason is 


beyond understanding."* 


Soljam (Kim Si Sup) (1435-1483 CE) 
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46. A Solitary Boat 


In the early dawn 

a long black cloud 

hangs over a thousand peaks. 

Crimson has painted itself across the land. 
A river of tears flows down the ramparts — 


a solitary boat is buffeted by a restless sea. 


Soljam (Kim Si Sup) (1435-1483 CE) 
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47. In the Infinity of Space 


In the infinity of space 
there's even no Buddha to be found. 
If you look for truth here — 


black clouds will cover the sun. 


Pyoksong Chiom (1464-1534 CE) 
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48. Flowers Smile 


Flowers smile in the courtyard 
pine trees whisper in the wind. 
What makes you wander all about 
searching here and there? 

Don’t you see — 

what you’re looking for 


is staring you in the face. 


Pyoksong Chiom (1464-1534 CE) 
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49. Uncertain 


A person’s lot is uncertain 

who knows what fate may have in store? 

You may think you know what’s coming next — 
but tomorrow is like the dance of waves 


thrown up on a restless sea. 


Houng Po'u (d.1566 CE) 
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50. Spring Is Out 


Flowers all washed away 

by the rains. 

Spring is out. 

Where will my walking stick 


lead me next? 


Houng Po'u (d.1566 CE) 
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51. Completely Alone 


Moon hangs from a pine branch 


shadows loom across the old pond. 


Completely alone — 


even the birds don’t visit. 


Houng Po'u (d.1566 CE) 
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52. Done with It 


Came as a phantom 
all sorts of crazy things for fifty years. 
I’m done with it all — 


now the mask is of f.!° 


Houng Po'u (d.1566 CE) 
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53. Worthless Paper 


On suddenly reaching my home 
everything is just as it is. 
The ten thousand pages of the canon 


just worthless paper.'° 


Sosan Hyujong (1520-1604 CE) 
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54. Just this One Thing 


From the very beginning 

there has always been this One Thing. 
Constantly clear and bright 

it has never been born and has never died. 
It can’t be named or described — 

what is this One Thing?’ 


Sosan Hyujong (1520-1604 CE) 
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55. If You Let Go 


If you see that things are illusory 
you just let them go. 

There’s no need for any training. 
If you let go you wake up — 


there’s no need for any gradual steps." 


Sosan Hyujong (1520-1604 CE) 
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56. Snow on a Hot Stove 


Thousands of thoughts and ideas 
nothing but snow on a hot stove.! 
A muddy ox wades on water — 


eatth and sky break up.” 


Sosan Hyujong (1520-1604 CE) 
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57. Grasping at Illusory Things 


The key to Zen is simply to cut through the mind’s grasping at illusory 
things. The understanding of those who are awake consists of nothing 
other than this. Once the disease is gone you don't need medicine. You 


return to your original self.” 


Sosan Hyujong (1520-1604 CE) 
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58. Neither Hasty nor Slow 


When you practice Zen it’s like tuning harp strings. They should be 
neither too taut nor too slack. When you play the harp you can only get a 
good sound when the strings are tuned correctly. It is the same with Zen. 
If you are overly hasty, the blood will become excited. If you are dozy 


you'll go nowhere. The point is to be neither too hasty nor too slow.” 


Prom Mirror of Zen by Sosan Hyujong (1520-1604 CE) 
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59. Pear Blossom Flakes 


Pacing the mountain 
pear blossom flakes 
blow through 


empty space. 


Sosan Hyujong (1520-1604 CE) 
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60. Magic Show 


The mind is a magician. The body is a magic suit. The world is a magic 
castle. Thoughts are magic bubbles. Talk of what's real and what's not is 
just nonsensical babble. When magical apparitions are realized to be 


magical apparitions you wake up.” 


Sosan Hyujong (1520-1604 CE) 
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61. Idling 


That lazy fellow! 

I wonder what he does all day? 
He wakes to birds singing 

and just loiters around — 

he really knows 


how to waste time! 


Sosan Hyujong (1520-1604 CE) 
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62. Old Age 


When you get old 

no one wants you anymore. 

Your illnesses will keep friends away. 
All those favours you did for people 
will be forgotten. 


Sosan Hyujong (1520-1604 CE) 
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63. Eighty Years 


Eighty years ago 
you were me. 
Eighty years later 


Iam you.” 


Sosan Hyujong (1520-1604 CE) 
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64. The Mountain Path 


The mountain path is buried in leaves 
no one around to ask the way. 
An old priest sweeps — 


a child opens the gate and welcomes me in. 


Chongewang Ilsson (1533-1608 CE) 
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65. Evening Smoke 


I first came to this temple in spring. 
Now I brew tea 

and watch the evening smoke 

tise over the rocks. 

Deep in the mountains 

no one bothers to visit 

the old stupa here — 


crows fly off into white clouds. 


Chongewang Ilsson (1533-1608 CE) 
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66. The Wind Is Silent 

A funeral procession. 

Lamentation fills the air. 

What is the reason for birth and death? 


The wind is silent. 


Chung-gwan (No dates) 
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67. Parting 


With a smile we became friends 


day after day we faced each other. 


Then one day you were gone — 


how quiet it is without you here. 


Puyo (1543-1608 CE) 
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68. Moonlight 


Moonlight falls bright on the snow 
I dream of my home so far from here. 
Ice cold wind cuts to the bone — 


this wanderer is a thousand miles away. 


Puyo (1543-1608 CE) 
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69. The Reason for It All 


In early spring 

there are the plum blossoms. 

In mid-autumn the chrysanthemums 
are at their best. 

You ask me the reason for it all — 


white clouds drift across the sky. 


Puyo (1543-1608 CE) 
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70. Why Wear Yourself Out? 


The things of this world 
how meaningless! 

Why wear yourself out? 

If you can rest in no-mind 


the monkey at the window will be at ease. 


Puyo (1543-1608 CE) 
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71. Ties to the World 


As a priest I made the promise 
to leave the red dust behind. 
Yet the ties to this world are so strong — 


how can I just abandon my friends? 


Puyo (1543-1608 CE) 
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72. The Same Thing 


If you see that reality 

is an illusion 

then samsata and nirvana 
come to the same thing. 
Illusion is like a butterfly 
caught in a flame — 
waking up is like a bird 
flying out of a cage. 


Puyo (1543-1608 CE) 
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73. Almost Time 


At play for seventy years 
my time is almost up. 

The truth is emptiness — 
what else is birth and death? 


Puyo (1543-1608 CE) 
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74. One Step Over 
Life passes by as quick as lightning. 
Don’t you want to set yourself free? 


Take one step over — 


that’s where you'll find your original home. 


Samyong Yujong (1544-1610 CE) 
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75. Both Joy and Sadness 


It’s late autumn now. 

The light’s not so good in here. 
Ot is it my eyes? 

Years have passed along 

my hair is thinning out. 

Life — 

it's both joy and sadness. 


Samyong Yujong (1544-1610 CE) 
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76. Red Dust 


Red dust covers the city streets 

it's many feet thick. 

How many officials 

have risen to great heights 

only to be dragged down into the dirt — 


was it worth it? 


Soyo T'aenung (1562-1649 CE) 
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77. Fame and Fortune 


Fame and fortune 

how glamorous it all sounds. 
Yet hardly a day passes 
without worry and strain — 
who in their right mind 


would tun after it? 


Soyo T'aenung (1562-1649 CE) 
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78. Walking All Day 


The great earth with its rivers 

and mountains is my house. 

Where else should I find my home? 
But if your eyes aren’t open 

you won't see a thing 


though you walk all day. 


Soyo T'aenung (1562-1649 CE) 
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79. Never Apart from It 


It has no name 

and you can’t see it 

yet you're never apart from it. 

Don't you want to grasp it? 

A wild goose drinks autumn colours 


as it streaks over the river. 


Soyo T'aenung (1562-1649 CE) 
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80. With a Single Eye 


Autumn gone 
the trees cast no shadow. 
With a single eye 


you can see right into eternity. 


Soyo T'aenung (1562-1649 CE) 
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81. The Sound that Can’t be Heard 


When you watch the leaves falling 

do you see that which can’t be seen? 
When you hear the bell ring 

do you hear the sound that can’t be heard? 


Soyo T'aenung (1562-1649 CE) 
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82. The Eternal Melody 


This thing is without sound 

it has no shape or form — 

it is beyond all understanding. 
Are your ears sharp enough 


to hear the eternal melody? 


Soyo T'aenung (1562-1649 CE) 
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83. Even when I Dream 


My clothes are worn 

and I don’t have much. 

Even when I dream 

T hate to return to the world of red dust. 
I prefer to idle my time away 

under the old pine — 


clouds come and go free and easy. 


Soyo T'aenung (1562-1649 CE) 
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84. Past Reason’s End 


Light almost gone 
a cool wind blows. 
The taste of joy 


is past reason’s end. 


Sujo Taesa — pen name Ch'uimi (1590-1668 CE) 
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85. Nothing More to Do 


Nothing more to do 

I open my door to the wind. 
Someone asks me to explain Zen. 
So I tell him — 


have a cup of tea! 


Sujo Taesa — pen name Ch'uimi (1590-1668 CE) 
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86. Both Forgotten 


Mountain is mountain. 
Mountain is not mountain. 
There’s no freedom 


until both are forgotten. 


Sujo Taesa — pen name Ch'uimi (1590-1668 CE) 
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87. More of It 


We're all just illusions 
born into a world of illusion. 
Why then add to illusion 


by creating more of it? 


Sujo Taesa — pen name Ch'uimi (1590-1668 CE) 
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88. A Waste 


Covered in a cloud of red dust 
everything’s ruined. 

Thirty-two years of my life a waste. 
Last night's wind and rain 

swept across from West Mountain. 
Peach and pear blossoms are gone — 


spring is on its way out. 


Hobaek Myongjo (1593-1661 CE) 
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89. Passing a House of Pleasure 


Next to the willow tree 

I pass a house of pleasure. 

The sound of the lute and zither 
spills out into the street. 

The cold hearted wind doesn’t care — 


it blows pretty petals to the ground too. 


Hobaek Myongjo (1593-1661 CE) 
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90. Skipping Lightly 


Enmeshed in the world of red dust 
life is like a great bonfire. 

I love the cool of the bamboo grove — 
skipping lightly 


stepping stone to stepping stone. 


Hobaek Myongjo (1593-1661 CE) 
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91. What a Shame! 


What a shame! 

Pear blossoms from the branches 
fallen down onto the ground. 
Affairs of the world are like this — 


it’s better not to upset oneself. 


Solam (d.1706 CE) 
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92. Clouds 


Clouds are empty 

and emptiness is like space. 
Clouds appear and disappear 
in the emptiness of the sky — 
birth and death arte like this. 


Woljo (1638-1715 CE) 
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93. Sadness on Parting 


Though it’s snowing hard 
I must leave. 

This walking stick 

has a long way to go. 

It’s crazy — 

why is my heart so fickle? 
When we meet I feel joy 


on parting there is always such sadness. 


Hwansong (1664-1729 CE) 
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94. Slow Zen 


Stone is rigid and impenetrable. 


Water is soft and transparent — 
clear light of the moon 

can shine through. 

If you are not in a hurry 


then everything is the Way. 


Hwansong (1664-1729 CE) 
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95. Tears 


A priest is not supposed 

to show his feelings. 

But I loved your son dearly 
and now he’s dead. 

I just can’t help myself — 
here I stand at dusk 


an old man shedding tears. 


Hwansong (1664-1729 CE) 
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96. Sorrow 


Snow is melting in the valley 

spring is just around the corner. 
Such sorrow — 

tomorrow you must go to the north 


and me to the south. 


Hwansong (1664-1729 CE) 
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97. Chasing a Bee 


I’m getting on. 


No one comes to see me anymore. 


I wander about — 
sometimes I like to chase a bee 


to see where he goes. 


Hwansong (1664-1729 CE) 
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98. So Cold 


So cold. 

I sit on a wooden chair 

and hang onto the wood burner. 
Outside snow has turned to ice 
glistening in the moonlight — 
suddenly the booming of the bell 


announces the dawn. 


Hamwol Haewon (1691-1770 CE) 
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99. Only a Fool 


Greater than heaven and earth 
it’s everywhere 

yet it leaves no trace. 

Only a fool thinks 

he can fathom the mind 

by measuring emptiness 


and grasping space. 


Hamwol Haewon (1691-1770 CE) 
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100. After I’m Gone 


I've never parted from you 
nor you from me. 

These past seventy years 
we've been together. 

So when I'm gone 

and you're left behind — 
don't cheat people with lies. 


Hamwol Haewon (1691-1770 CE) 
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101. What’s Left? 


All day I sit here 


I hardly know myself anymore. 


Flower petals are falling all around. 


What’s left of my life? 
An empty bowl by the door. 


Hamwol Haewon (1691-1770 CE) 
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102. Dream Stuff 


The temple is quiet now 
gate closed 

everybody has left. 

What’s the use in worrying 
about matters of the world — 


it’s just dream stuff. 


Mugam (1722-1795 CE) 
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103. Chuang-tzu’s Dream 


In his dream Chuang-tzu was confused — 

was he Chuang-tzu dreaming he was a butterfly 
ot a butterfly dreaming he was Chuang-tzup 
But what of Chuang-tzu himself 


He himself was only a dream in a dream. 


Mugam (1722-1795 CE) 
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104. End of Spring 


After saying goodbye 

I turn around to watch the sun go down. 
In the drizzling rain 

my thoughts disperse. 

It’s the end of spring — 


the flowers are on their way out. 


Ch'oui Uisan (1786-1866 CE) 
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105. Evening Prayer 


Smoke twists upward 

into the darkening sky. 

The distant sound of the bell 
calling out for evening prayer 
has faded away. 

I look up — 


the moon hangs suspended 


from the branch of a pine tree. 


Ch'oui Uisan (1786-1866 CE) 
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106. No one Knows Me 


Spring has passed 

the mountains are empty. 

Sometimes a guest arrives like a cloud. 
Comings and goings don’t tie me down — 
no one knows me 


who I am ot what I do. 


Ch'oui Uisan (1786-1866 CE) 
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107. How Much Further? 


A wisp of smoke rises over the treetops. 
A bell tolls in the distance 

resonating through the clouds. 

Deep in the mist-shrouded mountains — 


I wonder how much further there is to go. 


Ch'oui Uisan (1786-1866 CE) 
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108. Nothing to be Done 


Nothing moving in any direction 
there’s nowhere to go from here 
and nothing to be done. 

Who can understand this? 

In the morning I boil rice 

with mountain dew 


the moon is my lamp at night. 


Yongsan Kyongsun (d. 1883 CE) 
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109. A Mad Wind 


There’s a mad wind blowing about 
leaves fly here and there. 
When will I find what ’m looking for? 


I’m near the end of my rope. 


Kyongho (1849-1912 CE) 
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110. An Ox with no Nostrils 


I heard about an ox with no nostrils 

now suddenly the whole universe is mine. 
On a country road in June 

a farmer who's finished his work 


is humming a tune. 


Kyongho (1849-1912 CE) 
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111. Forgot to Go Back 


Silence embraces both man and mountain 
clouds drift along who knows where. 
Where did time go? 

I didn’t intend to stay — 

I just forgot to go back. 


Kyongho (1849-1912 CE) 
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112. Confusion 


Like autumn leaves 

blown all over the place by a crazy wind 
the guest is confused — 

he can’t make up his mind 


to go this way or that. 


Kyongho (1849-1912 CE) 
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113. Too Busy 


Enticed by wealth 

and running this way and that 

you keep yourself occupied 

from morning to night. 

But what will you do with yourself 


when the show comes to an end? 


Kyongho (1849-1912 CE) 
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114. Seen It All Before 


Lightning explodes 
thunder comes crashing down 
the stone Buddha by the roadside 


has seen it all before. 


Kyongho (1849-1912 CE) 
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115. Loafing 


I’m working hard 

at loafing. 

What else should I do? 

Gate closed 

I lose track of things. 

Shadows drift past my window — 
let them drift by. 


Kyongho (1849-1912 CE) 
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116. A Shallow Man 


A shallow man 


easily achieves fame in this world. 


Wherever he goes 
he likes to be seen. 
In fishing village or wine shop — 


he is sure to be recognized. 


Kyongho (1849-1912 CE) 
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117. What Is This? 


Light from the moon 

of the clear mind 

swallows up the world. 
When both mind and light 
are forgotten — 


what is this? 


Kyongho (1849-1912 CE) 
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118. A Drunken Priest 


Neither Buddha 

nor the doings of people interest me. 
I’m just a drunken priest 

content to idle away my time 


watching the passing of clouds. 


Yongsong (1864-1940 CE) 
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119. Moon of a Thousand Yeats 


Moon of a thousand years 

hangs over the mountains. 

On the river the waves rise from far away. 
Where does the fishing boat go? 


It floats forever on a field of reeds. 


Yongsong (1864-1940 CE) 
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120. A Circle of Brightness 


The one who searched for the ox 
within the five skandhas” 

sits in an empty room 

in the moonlight. 

Who says there is round or square 
long or short? 

Allis swallowed 


in a citcle of brightness. 


Yongsong (1864-1940 CE) 
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121. At the Peak 


I have climbed my way 
to the top of a cloud. 

An expanse of emptiness 
spreads out below — 


there’s no ground in view to stand on. 


Yongho (1870-1948 CE) 
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122. Sweet Talk 


It’s May. 

The cold still hides in 

the shadow of the larches. 
The mountain stream 


sings its song — 


sweet talk going back and forth. 


Yongho (1870-1948 CE) 
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123. Evening Sun 


As the evening sun 

sinks out of sight 

smoke and cloud 

twist into strange shapes. 
Boats glide away — 


my whole life 


is fading like the evening sun. 


Yongho (1870-1948 CE) 
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124. Gain and Loss 


In every gain there is a loss 


and in every loss there is a gain. 


But if you can be free of 
both gain and loss — 


that’s where you'll find ease. 


Kuha (1871-1960 CE) 
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125. The True Nature of Emptiness 


The true nature of emptiness 

is outside of time. 

White clouds float through. 

Why did Bodhidharma come from the west? 


The rooster cries before dawn and the sun rises. 


Mangong (1872-1946 CE) 
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126. Shadow 


I've never parted from you 
and you've never left me. 
Before either of us appeared 


what was there? 


Mangong (1872-1946 CE) 
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127. No Inside or Outside 


Under my feet there's the sky 

overt my head there's the earth. 

Originally there's no inside 

outside or in-between. 

The lame walk and the blind see — 

North Mountain waits for South Mountain 


without saying a word. 


Hanam (1876-1951 CE) 
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128. This Matter Cleared Up 


In the dark I lit a fire under the stove 
suddenly my eyes were opened. 

At last this matter has been cleared up. 

Why did Bodhidharma come from the west? 
The spring that feeds the old well 


never runs dry. 


Hanam (1876-1951 CE) 
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129. Not Apart from It 


Zen is not what every person experiences — 


yet it does not exist apart from it either. 


Hanam (1876-1951 CE) 
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130. Mysterious 


Sunlight pours down the mountain 
snowflakes float up. 
Nature is mysterious — 


you can’t quite fathom it. 


Manhae (1879-1944 CE) 
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131. In the Cold Dawn 


Moon is high 

mist rising over the woods. 
The cold dawn breaks 

far off through the forest. 
The resonance of the bell 


no longer fills the air — 


suddenly Pm captured by aloneness. 


Manhae (1879-1944 CE) 
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132. Freedom and Peace 


Freedom is the life-essence of all things and peace is the happiness of life. 
Therefore, a person without freedom is as good as dead and a person 
whose peace is taken from him lives in despair. The circumstances of an 
oppressed man are the same as a tomb, and the surroundings and the 
whole life of a person who has to struggle all the time due to oppression 
are nothing but hell. Therefore the foundation of happiness in this world 
is freedom and peace. This is a statement both of the right of each 
individual to live free of oppression and of the responsibility of one 


human being to another. 


Manhae (1879-1944 CE) 
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133. Night Lifted 


Night is lifted 


from outside the window. 


I fall into a dream 


where I am a butterfly 


flying around a plum tree. 


Manhae (1879-1944 CE) 
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134. A Half Day’s Walk 


I’ve covered at least ten miles 
a half day’s walk. 

This path through the clouds 
is endless — 

yet all along the stream 


the flowers are fragrant. 


Manhae (1879-1944 CE) 
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135. Not a Single Thing 


In the middle of the night 

silence slices right through space — 
not a single thing 

to be found anywhere. 


Manhae (1879-1944 CE) 
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136. Poetry and Wine 


In my life 

I have two mistresses — 
poetry and wine. 

Just in time 

your letter arrived 


as the snow came. 


Manhae (1879-1944 CE) 
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137. Snowflakes 


This winter the snowflakes 

were like cherry blossoms. 

And in spring the cherry blossoms 
were like snowflakes. 

If snowflakes and cherry blossoms 
are both empty — 

then why does my heart break? 


Manhae (1879-1944 CE) 
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138. A Broken Bowl 


Coming and going 

doing this and that. 

What’s it all about? 

If you ask me to say something about it 
all I can tell you is — 


a broken bowl can't be put together again. 


Hye-am (1885-1985 CE) 
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139. Emptiness not Empty 


Emptiness is not empty. 
And it's not not empty. 


Hye-am (1885-1985 CE) 
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140. Unfathomable 


At the bottom of the sea 
a deer gives birth to a swallow. 


In the flames of a fire 


a fish boils tea on a spider's web. 


Who can explain this? 
White clouds float west 


moon tises in the east. 


Hyobong (1888-1966 CE) 
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141. Buddha’s Enlightenment 


Your constant babbling on 

about Buddha’s enlightenment — 

it’s like flinging mud in the old man’s eyes. 
All that talking he did was just him trying 


to talk sense into children. 


Hyobong (1888-1966 CE) 
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142. Face the Moon 


Let me help you out. 

You're quite free to do as you like — 

but if you’re not busy after the sun goes down 
face the moon 


and shake the red dust off your mind. 


Hyobong (1888-1966 CE) 
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143. A Sixth Finger 


All the teaching of my life 
like a sixth finger on my hand. 
If you ask me about today's event — 


the moon is shining over a thousand rivers. 


Hyobong (1888-1966 CE) 
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144. Here all Along 


Looking for myself all this time 
the one I was looking for 

was here all along. 

Ha! On meeting myself 

this time there's no more doubt — 


flowets bloom and the whole world flows. 


Kyongbong (1892-1982 CE) 
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145. All Is Clear 


Waters tumble down 

through twisting ridges 

the valleys rich 

with green moss and maple. 

Don't tell anyone 

about the beauty of this place! 

After the rains white clouds disperse — 
suddenly all is clear. 


Kyongbong (1892-1982 CE) 
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146. What’s the Point? 


Even if you live to a hundred 
what’s the point 

if you are a stranger to yourself 
Buddha is not far away 

he can be seen 


as clearly as you see me. 


Kyongbong (1892-1982 CE) 
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147. Water Flows 


An ocean of ice 

has become unfrozen. 
Reality is timeless 

the world like a dream — 


water flows. 


Kyongbong (1892-1982 CE) 
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148. Reasoning Things Out 


The grass grows green 

around the bell tower 

willows sway in the warm hazy air. 
Forget about your idea of things 
you'll never reason things out! 


Why not rest yourself here a while? 


Kyongbong (1892-1982 CE) 
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149. Seen Through 


I see right through this world 

there's neither is nor is not. 

Everything is like this — 

no matter how hard you try to find the root 
you'll only find emptiness. 


Kum Ho (1896-1958 CE) 
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150. Moon Shines Bright 


Where birth and death don’t reach 
there’s something else. 
When you take off the disguise 


moon shines bright. 


Hae-an (1901-1974 CE) 
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Biographical Sketches 


Hyech’o (6™ Century) 

Hyech’o lived during the reign of King Pophung (514-540 CE) during 
the Silla Dynasty. Hyech’o left Silla at the age of twenty when he was a 
young priest. He studied in T’ang China, and from there continued on a 
pilgrimage to Buddhist sites in India. He travelled along the Silk Road to 
the west through present day Afghanistan and reached as far as Persia 
(present day Iran). Fragments of his diary were found in 1910 CE in the 
Mogao caves at Dunhuang on the Silk Road which was the western most 


outpost of the Chinese empire. 


Wonhyo (617-687 CE) 

Wonhyo, a legendary figure in the history of Korean Buddhism, lived 
during the early Silla period. He was ordained as a priest at the age of 
twenty. In 650 CE at the age of thirty-three he set out for T'ang China 
and experienced a major realization whilst taking refuge from a storm in 
a tomb. Wonhyo spent much of his time teaching and writing extensive 
commentaries on the sutras. He was the author of some two hundred 
and forty works of which around thirty still remain, including a 
commentary on the Awakening of Faith.”° Towards the end of his life 
Wonhyo left behind the orthodox life of the priest and wandered freely 
throughout the country. 


Uisang (625-702 CE) 

Uisang was born into an aristocratic family and became a priest at an 
eatly age. In 661 CE he went to China, where he remained for around 
ten years studying under the greatest masters of the period. At Chungnan 
Mountain south of the T'ang capital, Chang-an, he stayed at the 
monastery of Chih-yen, the second patriarch of the Hwa-yen School, 
studying under him for eight years and eventually receiving transmission 
from him. As the founder of the Hwaom” School in Korea, Uisang had 


a profound influence on the development of Korean Buddhism. 
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Toui (d.825 CE) 

Tout is generally credited with being the founder of the Zen (K: Son) 
sect in Korea, as well as the founder of the Kaji Mountain School, one of 
the Nine Mountains Zen Schools. He was the first of several masters to 
bring the teachings of the Chinese Zen Master Ma-tsu (709-788 CE) to 
Korea. In the year 784 CE, Toui left for T'ang China, where he remained 
for thirty-four years. During his stay there, he studied under and received 
Dharma transmission from Zen Master Hsi-tang Chih-tsang” (735-814 
CE). His understanding was also recognized by Masters Pai-chang” 
(720-814 CE) and Nan-ch'uan” (748-834 CE). In 818 CE he returned to 
Silla, bringing back with him the Sudden teaching which stressed an 


utterly non-intellectual approach and freedom from convention. 


Hyonuk (787-869 CE) 

Hyonuk was ordained as a priest at the age of twenty-one and went to 
China in 824 CE. In China he studied under Master Chang-ch'ing Huai- 
hui*' (755-815 CE), another of the students of Zen Master Ma-tsu. He 
received Inka in 837 CE and returned to Silla in the same year. After his 
return, Hyonuk established the Bongni Mountain School of Zen. 


Muyom (799-888 CE) 

Muyom was ordained when he was twelve-years old. In 821 CE, he went 
to T'ang China and became a student of Master Ma-ku Po-che”, in the 
lineage of Ma-tsu. Muyom remained in China for some twenty-four years, 


returning to Silla in 845 CE. 


Pomil (810-889 CE) 

Pomil was ordained at the age of fifteen, and in 831 CE he left for China 
where be studied under Master Yen-kwan Chih-an (750-842 CE), one of 
the numerous disciples of Ma-tsu. Later he wandered throughout China 
and stayed at the monastery of Zen Master Yueh-shan”’ (745-828 CE). 
After leaving Yueh-shan's temple, Pomil witnessed at first hand the Hui- 
cheng persecutions of Buddhism™ (842-845 CE) during which, by the 


Emperor's orders, over 4,600 large temples and monasteries and more 
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than 40,000 smaller temples were destroyed. In 846 CE, after fifteen 
years in China, Pomil returned to Silla and established the Sagul 


Mountain Zen School. 


Uichon (1055-1101 CE) 

Uichon, who was the fourth son of King Munjong (r. 1046-1083 CE), 
was one of the major figures of Buddhism during the Koryo Dynasty 
(918-1392 CE). In 1085 CE, at the age of thirty, he travelled to Sung 
China and studied under famous teachers of the Tien-tai,* Hua-yen” 
and Zen*’ schools. Upon his return he established the Ch'ontae school, 
(the counterpart of the Tien-tai School of China, the teachings of which 


ate based on the Lotus Sutra). 


Chinul (1158-1210 CE) 

Chinul was born into an aristocratic family and was ordained at the age 
of seven. In 1182 CE, he passed the royal examinations for Zen priests 
held each year in the capital. However, disgusted by the pursuit of 
power, wealth and fame he established a retreat center called the 
Concentration and Wisdom Community at Songgwang-sa dedicated to 
the pursuit of meditation. During his life he had three major realization 
experiences which formed the philosophical basis of his teaching. After 
his death the king conferred upon him the posthumous title of “National 
Master”. 


Chingak Hyeshim (1178-1234 CE) 

Chingak Hyeshim passed the civil service examination when he was 
twenty-three years old. However one year later, after witnessing the 
death of his mother, he ordained as a priest. According to tradition his 
major realization came whilst he was he was meditating outside on a rock. 
Apparently he was so deeply immersed in samadhi that he was quite 
oblivious of the snow piling up all around him, until he was almost 
completely buried. In 1208 CE, two years before his death, Chinul 
formally appointed Hyeshim as his successor. It was Hyeshim who 


compiled the 1,700 kongans of the Korean Zen tradition into one single 
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volume. This work remains an important text used in the Zen school 


today. 


Wongam (1226-1292 CE) 
Wongam passed the civil servant exams at age nineteen. He served as an 
official for some years before becoming a priest. Eventually he became 


royal tutor to the Court. He was known as a poet of some repute. 


Kyonghan Paegun (1299-1375 CE) 

Kyonghan Paegun became a priest at an early age. He had no one 
particular teacher and spent his early years wandering from temple to 
temple. In 1351 CE at the age of fifty-one, he went to Yuan China where 
he met and received guidance from the Zen Master Shih-wu (the teacher 
of T'aego Po'u). Paegun’s illumination came in 1355 CE when he was 
reading a passage from the Song of Enlightenment by Chinese Master Yung- 
chia Hsuan-chueh (665-713 CE). Subsequently he devoted himself to 
passing on the "no-mind" teachings and declined the invitation to teach 


at the royal court. 


T'aego P'ou (1301-1382 CE) 

One of the most outstanding Zen masters of the Korean tradition, 
T'aego P'ou is credited with introducing the Chinese Lin-chi® school to 
Korea. It is from T'aego that most of the later Zen lineages in Korea 
claim their descent. At the age of nineteen T’aegu received the kongan: 
“Ten thousand things all return to the one; where does the one return 
tor” and at the age of thirty-three while staying in Kaesong, the capital, 
he achieved his first breakthrough. His second and _ decisive 
breakthrough came five years later at the age of thirty-seven whilst 
meditating on the Mu kongan: “Does a dog have Buddha nature?” “No.” 
In 1346 CE, T'aego went to northern China and received recognition 
from Zen Master Shih-wu, an 18th-generation successor of Lin-chi I- 
hsuan. After his return to Korea he was appointed National Teacher in 
1356 CE and was responsible for the merger of the original Nine 
Mountain Schools of Zen into the one Chogye Zen Sect.” 
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Muhak Chacho (1317-1407 CE) 

Muhak Chacho ordained at the age of eighteen. After studying the 
Buddhist sutras for a number of years he went to Hoeam-sa where he 
studied Zen under Master Naong and received Inka from him. After this 
Muhak lived for some nine years alone in a hermitage on Mt. Solbong 
deepening his understanding. Muhak was appointed as priest to the royal 
court of King Taejo (Yi Sung-gye, r. 1392-1398 CE), the founder of the 
Chosun Dynasty. He also advised the king on the selection of the site for 
the new capital, Hanyang (present-day Seoul) using the principles of 
Feng-shui. 


Naong Hyegun (1320-76 CE) 

Naong Hyegun was a contemporary of T'aegu who also did much to 
introduce the Lin-chi style of teaching to 14th Century Korea. When he 
was twenty, he witnessed a neighbour dying and asked an old man in the 
village, "Where do we go after we die?" The old man was unable to 
answer. After this, he began to puzzle seriously over the mystery of life 
and death. Soon after he ordained as a priest and attained a realization at 
the age of 24. In 1347 CE he went to Yuan in China where he studied 
under Zen Master Chih-k'ung (d.1363 CE) at the Fa-yuan Temple for a 
number of years and received Inka from him. Naong returned from 
Yuan in 1358 CE and devoted the rest of his life to teaching. 


Hambho Kihwa (1376-1433 CE) 

Before he became a priest, Hamho Kihwa“’ was a talented student at the 
Confucian Songgyunkwan Institute. However, when he was twenty-one, 
one of his close friends died. As a result of this experience he was deeply 
struck by the transience of life. The next year he ordained as a priest and 
became a disciple of Master Muhak at Hoeam-sa, eventually receiving 


transmission from him and continuing his line of succession. 


Soljam (Kim Si Sup) (1435-1483 CE) 
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Soljam was an official and an outstanding scholar during the reign of 
King Tanjong. However he was strongly opposed to Prince Suyang's 
usurpation of power, and in the wake of the prince's enthronement as 
King Sejo, he renounced his position and became a recluse at Muryang- 
sa. Soljam wrote quite extensively, and was an exponent of both the 


teachings of Zen and Hua-yen. 


Pyoksong Chiom (1464-1534 CE) 

As a young man Pyoksong Chiom*' served with distinction in the 
Northern Expedition of 1491 CE and was decorated for valour. Soon 
after this he started to question deeply the value of his achievements. 
Realizing the transient nature of rank and reputation, at the age of 
twenty-eight he ordained as a priest at Sangch'o-am in the Kyeryong 
Mountains. His first breakthrough in his Zen practice came after meeting 
his teacher Pyokegye Chongshim. Pyoksong Chiom's second and major 
breakthrough came in 1509 in the Diamond Mountains while reading the 
sayings of Master Ta-hui Tsung-kao. After this he wandered from temple 
to temple, teaching as he went. In his later years, because of the severe 
persecution of Buddhism, he retreated to the Chiri Mountains where he 


finally passed away. 


Houng Po'u (d.1566 CE) 

For most of the Chosun Dynasty (1394-1910 CE) Buddhism was 
strongly oppressed by the Confucian-dominated state. Priests were not 
even allowed to enter the capital and many of the monastic lands were 
confiscated. A brief respite came under the regent Queen Munjong. She 
was a devout Buddhist and tried to protect the rights and interests of 
priests and actively encouraged the revival of Buddhism. She entrusted 
Master Houng Po'u with the task of reviving Buddhism. However, when 
the Queen Mother Munjong passed away in 1565 CE, all measures 
actively encouraging Buddhism were curtailed and Master Po'u was 
placed under arrest. He was forced to resign his position and was exiled 
to Cheju Island where he was murdered in 1566 CE. 
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Sosan Hyujong (1520-1604 CE) 

Sosan Hyujong is most famous for the role he played in the defence of 
the nation during the Japanese Hideyoshi invasions of the late 16" 
Century. He was born in the northern part of Korea. His father worked 
as a minor government official. His parents were already forty-six years 
old when Sosan was born, and they died within a year of each other 
when Sosan was just nine years old. However he was adopted by the 
local county magistrate who sent him to Seoul to study at the prestigious 
Songegyungwan Confucian Institute. At the age of fifteen, Sosan took the 
civil service examination but failed. Disappointed and frustrated, he 
ordained as a priest at Ssanggye—sa in the Chiri Mountains where he 
studied Buddhist texts for three years. After this he received the kongan, 
“What is this?” and achieved his first realization after some years of 
meditation practice. Later he was appointed as the head of the Buddhist 
otder but after a few years he resigned his position, and after travelling 
throughout the country he settled on Mt. Myohyang in the north-western 
part of the peninsula. For the rest of his life he remained there, and 
because of this he became known as Sosan, which means “West 


Mountain’. 


Chonggwan Ilsson (1533-1608 CE) 

Chongewan Ilsson was ordained when he was a boy and later studied 
under Master Sosan in the Diamond Mountains. He was one of his most 
accomplished disciples and dedicated himself to teaching Zen in the 


south-western region of Korea. 


Puyo Sonsu (1543-1615 CE) 

Puyo Sonsu was a fellow student and contemporary of Sosan. He was 
otdained at the age of seventeen and during the Hideyoshi invasions he 
took refuge in a cave on Mt. Togyu in Cholla Province. After the war he 
was accepted at Haein-sa where he studied under Master Yonggwang, 
eventually becoming his successor. Puyo was renowned for his 
understanding and virtue. It's said that whenever he received anything 


from any of his numerous lay followers, he would always give it away 
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immediately. By the time he passed away he had more than seven- 


hundred disciples. 


Samyong Yujong (1544-1610 CE) 

Like his teacher Sosan, Samyong Yujong is a national folk hero for the 
role he played in repelling Hideyoshi's armies during the Japanese 
invasions of 1592 CE and 1598 CE. Samyong was orphaned at an early 
age and ordained as a priest at the age of thirteen at Chikji-sa. In 1561 
CE he passed the priest's examination in the capital and in 1575 CE he 
was offered the position of abbot of Bongun-sa, the head temple of the 
Zen sect, which he declined. Instead he went to Mt. Myohyang to study 
under Master Sosan. There he became Sosan's leading disciple and 
received transmission from him. When the Japanese invaded in 1592 CE, 
Samyong was involved in the national defence and the recapture of 
Pyongyang. In 1604 CE he was sent on a diplomatic mission to Japan to 
conclude a peace settlement with the Tokugawa Shogunate, and he 
brought back with him some 3,500 Korean prisoners of war. Towards 
the end of his life, Master Samyong retired to Haein-sa and passed away 
at Hongje-am in 1610 CE. 


Soyo T'aenung (1562-1649 CE) 

Soyo T'aenung, another of Master Sosan's prominent disciples, was 
otdained at Paekyang-sa when he was thirteen. Soyo studied under both 
Masters Sosan and Puyo. During the Hideyoshi invasions he was another 
of the leaders of the militia which fought the Japanese. Then again 
during the Manchu invasion of 1636 CE, he served King Injo (r. 1623- 
1649 CE) whilst the royal court took refuge at Suwon Fortress south of 
Seoul. 


Sujo Taesa (pen name Ch'uimi) (1590-1668 CE) 
Sujo Taesa was a renowned scholar, poet and calligrapher who was 
respected by many of the Confucian scholars of the day. In 1629 CE he 


established a Zen community at Yongju-sa. 
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Hobaek Myongjo (1593-1661 CE) 

Hobaek Myongjo was ordained at the age of thirteen. He was another of 
the leaders of the militia that fought the Japanese. When Choson was 
invaded from the north by the Ching army in 1627 CE, Hobaek 
Myongjo was also involved in the national defence. He was given an 
honorary title by the court in recognition of his services. During the 
second Ching invasion of 1636-37 CE, he served his country by 
collecting cereals for military supplies. After the wars, he retired to Mt. 
Myohyang in the north, where he taught until he passed away in 1661 
CE. 


Hwansong Chian (1664-1729 CE) 

Hwansong was ordained when he was fifteen. His talks were popular and 
it is recorded that in 1725 CE at one particular gathering some one 
thousand five hundred people came to hear his lecture. However he was 
arrested on spurious charges and sent into exile on Cheju Island where 


he died not long after. 


Hamwol Haewon (1691-1770 CE) 

Hamwol Haewon was the successor of Hwansong Chian. He spent most 
of his life in the Diamond Mountains and passed away at Sokwang-sa in 
1770 CE. 


Mugam (1722-1795 CE) 

Mugam was ordained when he was fourteen years of age. He was well 
versed in the Chinese classics. He was quite a prolific writer who wrote 
essays on diverse subjects including a commentary on the Avatamsaka 


Sutra. 


Ch'oui Uisun (1786-1866 CE) 

Ch'oui Uisan was one of the most significant Buddhist scholars of the 
19th Century. He was born in South Cholla Province and was ordained 
as a priest at the age of fifteen at Unhung Temple. Whilst staying at this 
temple he became mysteriously attracted to Mt. Wolchul (Rising Moon 
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Mountain) where he attained a realization. After this he received 
confirmation of his understanding from Zen Master Wonho Yun-u. He 
then further deepened his understanding, practicing at other Zen halls in 
the area for a number of years before returning to Taehung-sa. Towards 
the end of his life he built Ilchi-am further up the mountain above 
Taehung-sa and lived there for more than ten years until he passed 
away. Master Ch'oui was friends with many famous scholars and 


callisraphers of the day and wrote extensively. 


Yongsan Kyongsun (d. 1883 CE) 

Yongsan Kyongsun was of a very quiet and gentle disposition, and used 
to wander from temple to temple with just a blanket and his bowl, 
stopping to meditate on rocks or under trees whenever he came upon a 
good spot. Sometimes birds would come to sit on his head. He lived as a 


floating cloud. 


Kyongho (1849-1912 CE) 

Kyongho lost his father at the age of nine and became a priest at an early 
age. He was a gifted student and he was only twenty-three when he was 
appointed a sutra lecturer at Tonghak-sa. He was a charismatic speaker 
and many Buddhist followers would come to hear his discourses. At the 
age of thirty, however, he underwent an experience which completely 
changed his life. On his way to Seoul he passed through a small village 
which had been struck by the plague. He realized that all his knowledge 
was meaningless when confronted with the reality of death. After three 
years of meditation practice he attained a realization and received 
transmission from Master Yongam. After this he taught widely 
throughout the country. In 1903 CE at the age of fifty-six he disappeared 
from public life. He let his hair grow, and dressed as a layman he 
wandered north to Hamyong Province where he settled in a remote 


fishing village. 


Yongsong (1864-1940 CE) 
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Master Yongsong was ordained as a priest at the age of fourteen at 
Haein-sa. His first awakening came when he was crossing the Naktong 
River at the age of twenty-three. After this he wandered from temple to 
temple continuing his meditation practice. When Master Kyongho 
became the resident Zen master at Haein-sa, Yongsong received from 
him a kongan. After meditating intensely on this, at the age of forty he 
achieved a major breakthrough. When the Japanese annexed Korea in 
1910 CE Master Yongsong became an active participant in the struggle 
against Japanese imperialism. In 1919 CE, he was one of the thirty-three 
patriots who signed the Declaration of Independence and as a result of 
his involvement, he was imprisoned for three years at Sodaemun Jail in 
Seoul. He did much to teach Zen practice and founded quite a number 
of Zen centers for lay people around the country. He was also interested 
in promoting the economic self-sufficiency of the nation. To this end he 
established a farming community on the Manchurian border and an 
otchard at Hadong, where Zen meditation and farming were practiced 
hand in hand. 


Yongho (1870-1948 CE) 
Yongho was ordained at the age of nineteen. Later he became a 


distinguished scholar, poet and essayist. 


Kuha (1871-1960 CE) 
Kuha was ordained at the age of thirteen. In 1911 CE he became abbot 
of Tongdosa Temple. He did much to assist in the independence 


movement which sought to throw off the yoke of Japanese imperialism. 


Mangong (1872-1946 CE) 

Mangong was orphaned at a young age and became a priest when still a 
boy. From Kyongho he recetved the kongan, “Ten thousand things all 
return to the one, where does the one return to?” After eight years of 
working on it he managed to achieve a breakthrough. After a further 


three years of Zen practice, he received transmission from Kyongho and 
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came to live at Sudok-sa on Toksan Mountain where many students 


gathered to study under him. 


Hanam (1876-1951 CE) 

Hanam was ordained at the age of nineteen. Before he became a priest 
he is said to have worked as a farm labourer. One day he watched as 
another worker was brutally beaten to death by his master. Witnessing 
this dreadful scene brought home to him the cruelty and suffering of 
human existence and so he determined to abandon the world. He was 
otdained at a temple in the Diamond Mountains where he studied the 
Buddhist texts. One day as he was reading a passage by Chinul, he 
experienced his first illumination. After this Hanam met Zen Master 
Kyongho at Sudo-am. When, unexpectedly, Kyongho quoted a phrase 
from the Diamond Sutra, Hanam had the experience that whatever he 
saw ot heard was nothing but his own self. At the age of thirty-five, 
whilst lighting a fire in the hearth, he attained a further realization. After 
this experience he received transmission from Kyongho and went to 


reside at Sangwon-sa where he taught for the rest of his life. 


Manhae (1879-1944 CE) 

Manhae is remembered both as a poet and for his role in the March 1st 
Independence Movement of 1919 CE. His ideas of freedom and equality 
laid the foundations for the passive resistance and non-violence of the 


independence movement. 


Hye-am (1885-1985 CE) 

Hye-am was from a very poor farming family and was completely 
without education. His father died when he was eleven, so at the age of 
fifteen, having little other choice, he ordained. When he was seventeen 
his mother died, and after this he wandered around the country from 
temple to temple. During this period he practised with Zen masters such 
as Yongsong and Mangong. At the age of forty-five, he received 


transmission from Zen Master Mangong at Sudok-sa. After Mangong 
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passed away, Hye-am succeeded him as the resident Zen master at 


Sudok-sa, where he remained teaching until the end of his life. 


Hyobong (1888-1966 CE) 

Hyobong studied law at Waseda University in Japan and became the first 
Korean judge during the colonial period. After practicing as a judge for 
some ten yeats a case arose in which he was forced to sentence a fellow 
countryman to death. This deeply disturbed him and so he disappeared 
from public life earning a meager living as a wandering toffee seller. 
Three years later at the age of thirty-nine, he entered a temple in the 
Diamond Mountains and was ordained. Once he entered the meditation 
hall, he was given the “Mu” kongan, which he meditated on with 
determination, never lying down to sleep. When he was forty-three, he 
built himself a small hermitage where he practiced in alone for one-and- 
a-half years. Finally he attained a major realization. After this Hyobong 
became a widely respected and notoriously strict Zen master teaching at 


a number of famous temples. 


Kyongbong (1892-1982 CE) 

Kyongbong became a priest at Tongdo-sa at the age of fifteen. After 
completing his early training he went to Haein-sa and then to the 
Diamond Mountains in the north where he practised Zen meditation at a 
number of temples for several years. He experienced his first awakening 
at Guknak-am (at Tongdo-sa) during a Hua-yen lecture assembly. He 
wasn't satisfied with this initial breakthrough however, so he took the 
hwadu “What is this?” and continued his meditation practice. In 1927 
CE he experienced his second awakening when in the middle of the 
night he saw the flickering of the candle in his room. In 1953 CE he 


became the resident Zen master of Tongdo-sa. 


Kum Ho (1896-1958 CE) 
Kum Ho was ordained at the age of sixteen at Mahayon Temple in the 
Diamond Mountains. He studied with a number of eminent Zen masters 


including Kyongho and Hyewol and at the age of twenty-six he achieved 
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his first awakening. Four years later he received transmission from Zen 
Master Mangong. After this Kum Ho wandered the country for two 
years testing his Zen insight in everyday life. He then retreated to a 
hermitage for one year to further deepen his practice, and after that 
spent the next few years wandering through the Chirt Mountains. At the 
age of forty, he became the resident Zen master at Chikji-sa where he 
remained for over twenty years instructing the many students who 


gathered to study under him. 


Hae-an (1901-1974 CE) 

Hae-an ordained at Naeso-sa at the age of thirteen. It's said that he liked 
the sound of the temple bell early in the morning and this attracted him 
to the priest's life. At seventeen he went to the nearby Paekyang-sa and 
studied sutras under the renowned Sutra master Man-am (1876-1951 
CE). Two years later, in 1918 CE, he entered the Zen hall at Paekyang-sa. 
He received the hwadu “Penetrate iron cliffs and silver mountains” from 
Master Hak-oh, the resident Zen master. After seven days and nights of 
intensive practice, he heard the sound of the moktak and experienced an 
illumination. Two years later Hae-an left Paekyang-sa and travelled 
through Manchuria and China for three years. He spent two years 
studying Buddhism in Beijing. After returning to Korea, he devoted 


himself to teaching at a number of temples before retiring to Naeso-sa. 
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Am: 


Avalokitesvara: 


Avatamsaka Sutra: 


Awakening: 


Bodhisattva: 


Buddha: 
Buddha-nature: 


Chan: 


Glossary 


“Hermitage” in Korean. 

(C: Kwan-yin, K: Kwanseum Bosal, Tibet: 
Chentrezig) The Bodhisattva of love and mercy in 
the Buddhist pantheon. Usually depicted with 
eleven heads and one-thousand arms, all of which 
are used in the dispensation of aid to suffering 
beings. 

Usually translated as the Flower Garland Sutra ot 
Flower Ornament Sutra (Chinese: Hua-yen Ching), this 
is the longest and metaphysically the most complex 
of all the Buddhist Mahayana sutras. The sutra 
describes a cosmos of infinite realms upon realms 
which all contain each other. It has been suggested 
that the Avatamsaka Sutra originally comprised a 
number of originally independent scriptures of 
diverse provenance, all of which were combined, 
probably in Central Asia, in the late third or the 
fourth century CE. 

The realization or perception of one's self-nature; 
initial enlightenment attained upon the inception 
of prajna. 

One who aspires to perfect enlightenment in order 
to save others. Considered to be the highest 
aspiration of Mahayana Buddhism. Important 
Bodhisattvas in the Mahayana pantheon are 
Avalokitesvara who personifies love and mercy 
and Manjusri who personifies wisdom. 

Awake mind. 

Suchness. The ever-present and _all-pervasive 
indivisible non-dual reality. 


See “Zen’’. 
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Dharant: 


Dharma: 


Dharmadhatu: 


Dharmakaya: 


Dharma-nature: 


Diamond Sutra: 


Emptiness: 


Heart Sutra: 


Hywadu/ Hua-t'ou: 


Mantta/ mystical incantation. 

A Sanskrit term meaning, depending on the 
context, the teachings of Buddhism, the universal 
law, truth or phenomena/matter. 

The realm of reality. The realm of all potential 
experience or the undifferentiated space within 
which all phenomena appeat. 

The body of reality. The non-dual. The ultimate 
ground of all existence. 

The essence of all things. 

(Skt: Vajracchedika prajnaparamita-sutra) One of the 
essential Mahayana texts belonging to the 
Prajnaparamita (Perfection of Wisdom) series of 
Sutras which expounds the teachings of 
Emptiness. 

(Skt: Sunyata) According to Madhyamaka 
philosophy, all things including phenomena, 
perceptions, mental constructs etc. are the result of 
the interplay of causal conditions and have no 
fixed, inherent, independent identity. One of the 
core concepts of Mahayana Buddhism. 

One of the shortest of the Mahayana Sutras 
belonging to the Prajnaparamita (Perfection of 
Wisdom) series. Emphasis is on the teaching of 
emptiness. 

(K. hwadu) (C. hua-t’ou) A term which refers to a 
special type of question used as a meditation tool 
to still the mind. Literally it means “head of 
speech” and denotes the place from which 
thoughts arise. In Korea it is often used as a 
synonym for “kongan” (J: Ko-an) however 
technically the two are different. Kongan (public 


case) tefers to an entire situation/exchange, usually 
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Hwaom/ Hua-yen 


Inka: 
Karma: 
Kongan: 
Lotus Sutra: 


Madhyamaka: 


Mahayana: 


Mind: 


Moktak: 


a dialogue between Zen master and student, whilst 
hwadu refers to just to the central issue. 

(Kk. Hwaom) (C: Hwa-yen) (Skt: Avatamsaka) See 
“Avatamsaka”’. 

Recognition of understanding or attainment. 

The law of cause and effect. 

(K. Kongan) (J: Ko-an) See “hwaduw”’. 

The Sutra on the Lotus of the Good Dharma. One 
of the most popular and influential discourses of 
Mahayana Buddhism. The text dates back to the 1“ 
Century CE and is set in verse and elaborated in 
prose. The Sutra supposedly has magical powers in 
its own right, and great merit accrues for those 
who extol and disseminate it. 

The “Middle Way” school of Buddhist philosophy 
founded in India by Nagarjuna. 

Literally the “Greater Vehicle” or the wider 
teachings of Buddhism, associated with the path of 
the Bodhisattva. There are a number of theories 
concerning the origins of the Mahayana, however 
there is no concurrence. The orthodox view 
suggests that it developed in India in the first 
century CE and continued to evolve roughly until 
the tenth century CE. Sanskrit texts attributed to 
the Buddha Gotama as well as numerous 
commentaries were produced in different parts of 
India until around the ninth century by different 
groups, which often took different positions on 
ontological and epistemological questions. 

In Zen this term is used in two ways; firstly to 
denote the ultimate reality and secondly to denote 
mind as it is ordinarily understood. 


A hollow, fish-shaped wooden instrument which is 
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Moon 

Mu: 

Mu kongan: 
Nirvana: 
Original face: 


Patriarch: 


Prajnaparamita: 


Red dust: 


Sa: 
Samadhi: 


Samsara: 


Sakyamunt: 


San: 


(Five) Skandbas: 


struck rhythmically to maintain tempo during 
chanting. 

A synonym for enlightenment. 

(C: Wu) Emptiness /nothing/no. 

A priest asked Chao-chou, “Does a dog have 
Buddha nature?” Chao-chou said: “No.” 

The Buddhist term for liberation. 

The self-nature/Buddha-nature. 

A realized master through whom the lineage of the 
Zen tradition is transmitted. 

The Prajnaparamita Sutras form a collection of 
approximately forty core texts composed in India 
during the period 100 BCE to around 1200 CE. 
The  Prajnaparamita teachings revolutionized 
Buddhism in all its philosophical and religious 
aspects with the concept of swnyata, or emptiness. 
A metaphor for the world of human desire. The 
pursuit of wealth, power and seeking of position 
and reputation. 

“Temple” in Korean. 

Unification or oneness of mind. 

A literal translation of the Sanskrit would produce: 
“that which flows together’. Alternate translations 
might be “the flux of experience” or “endless 
repetition”. In the context of the Mahayana it is 
used to denote the unreal or illusion. 

The historical Buddha who lived in India around 
500 BCE. 

“Mountain” in Korean. 

The Buddhist fivefold analysis of the person’s 
(ordinary) experience of the world, often referred 
to as the “five aggregates”. In Buddhism the 


skandhas are used as an analytic tool to describe the 
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Son: 


Sudden teaching: 


Sunim: 
Sunyata: 
Sutra: 


Transmission: 


Zen: 


experience of the person from a_ process 
perspective. The five skandbas operate in 
conjunction with each other, in mutual 
dependence. 

See “Zen”, 

The “no-mind” teachings of the Sixth Patriarch. 
The Korean title for priests. 

Emptiness. 

A Buddhist scripture. 

The “mind-to-mind” transference of the “mind 
seal” from master to elected successor. Usually 
signifies the student's qualification to be a holder 
of the master's lineage. 

(C: Tao) A term derived from Taoism which refers 
to both the path of the aspirant and the ultimate 
principle of the universe. 

(C: Ch'an, K: Son, J: Zen) Derived from the 
Sanskrit term Dhyana, meaning concentration or 
meditative absorption. Also refers to the tradition 
which originated in China during the 8" Century 
CE. Additionally it is sometimes used to refer to 


the quality of a master's insight or attainment. 
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Notes 


' The Fourth Patriarch was Tao-hsin. The Zen lineage is referred to as the 
“Transmission outside the Scriptures”. According to tradition the first patriarch 
in India was Mahakasyapa. The legend is that one day the Buddha was giving a 
discourse on Mt. Grdhrakuta when suddenly he held up a flower. Everyone was 
silent. Only Mahakasyapa smiled. Sakyamuni said, “I have the eye of the true 
teaching, the heart of nirvana, the true aspect of non-form. It cannot be 
expressed in words but is especially transmitted outside the teachings. This 
transmission I have given to Mahakasyapa.” In all there were twenty-eight 
Patriarchs in India. Bodhidharma then brought the teaching to China and is 
regarded as the First Patriarch of the Chinese Zen School. The Second Patriarch 
was Hui-k’o, the Third Patriarch Seng-ts'an, the Fourth Patriarch Tao-hsin, the 
Fifth Patriarch Hung-jen and the Sixth Patriarch Hui-neng. 

? The Sixth Patriarch Hui-neng (638-713 CE) is the most dominant figure of 
Chinese Zen. He introduced the Sudden teaching and ushered in the period 
known as the golden age of Zen in China. 

3 Ma-tsu Tao-I (709-788 CE), was one of the dominant figures of early Zen. He 
promoted the dynamic Zen of Hui-neng. It's said that he was a man of 
extraordinary vigour who “had the bearing of an ox and the gaze of a tiger”. At 
the height of his fame more than eight-hundred students were studying under 
him at his monastery. By the time that he passed away he had given 
transmission to one hundred and thirty-nine students. 

4 The Nine Mountains Schools were: 1. the Kaji Mountain School, 2. the Songju 
Mountain School, 3. the Tongni Mountain School, 4. the Silssang Mountain 
School, 5. the Bongni Mountain School, 6. the Sagul Mountain School, 7. the 
Saja Mountain School, 8. the Huiyang Mountain School and, 9. the Sumi 
Mountain School. With the exception of the Huiyan Mountain School which 
traces its origins back to the Fourth Patriarch Tao-hsin and the Sumi Mountain 
School which was derived from the Ts'ao-tung (J: Soto) line, all the Korean 
Nine Mountains Schools originated from the first-generation successors of Ma- 
tsu Tao-i (709-788 CE) and therefore technically predate the establishment of 
the Five Houses. 

5 The so-called golden age of Zen in China lasted until the Hui-cheng 
persecutions of Buddhism (842-845 CE) and saw the development of the Five 
Houses of Zen. These were: The House of Kuei-shan, the House of Lin-chi (J: 


Rinzai), the House of Ts'ao-tung (J: Soto), the House of Yun-men and the House 
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of Fa-yen. During the Sung Dynasty (960-1279 CE), these were merged so that 
only the house of Lin-chi and the House of Ts'ao-tung remained. 

® Sung Dynasty (960-1297 CE). 

7 An introduction to the thought of Wonhyo by Master P’yowon in his Hwaom- 
kyong-munui-yogyol-mundap (Questions and Answers on the Essence of the 
Avatamsaka Sutra). 

8 A 73-character summary of the essence of the teaching of the Avatamsaka 
Sutra, written by Uisang whilst he was in China. 

° The Chongdandchip Vol xvii. 

° A metaphor for the world of human desire. The pursuit of wealth, power and 
seeking of position and reputation. 

‘When the mind becomes still of its own accord and falls into undividedness — 
this is no-mind. 

2 The four elements: earth, water, fire and wind. 

3 The five sensory organs plus the intellect. 

4 From the Tae-Hwaom-Ilsung-Popgye-do-chu. 

> From the Houngdang-jip (The Houng Po’u Anthology). 

© From the Sosan Ch’ onghojip. 

7 From the Sosan Ch’ onghojip. 


’ From the Songa Kwigam (Mirror of Zen). 


° A metaphor for emptiness. 

20 From the Sosan Ch’ onghojip. 

*1 From the Songa Kwigam (Mirror of Zen). 

2 From Songa Kwigam (Mirror of Zen). 

3 From Songa Kwigam (Mirror of Zen). 

4 From Songa Kwigam (Mirror of Zen). 

5 The five skandas are an analytical representation of the person’s (ordinary) 
experience of the world, often referred to as the “five aggregates”. In Buddhism 
the skandhas are used as an analytic tool to describe the experience of the person 
from a process perspective. The five skandhas operate in conjunction with each 
other, in mutual dependence. 

6 One of the important texts of Mahayana Buddhism, attributed to Asvaghosa, a 
renowned Buddhist Master who lived in India during the 1st Century CE. 

°7 Hwaom: (C: Hua-yen , Skt: Avatamsaka) 

°8 Hsi-tang Chih-tsang (748-834 CE), was one of the three outstanding disciples 


of Ma-tsu along with Pai-chang and Nan-ch'uan. 
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?° Pai-chang Huai-hai (720-814 CE) established the rules for Zen priests. He 
also introduced the practice of working in the fields. This made the Zen 
monasteries largely self-sufficient and independent of state support, which 
enabled them to survive the political and social turmoil that was to come in 
succeeding years. Pai-chang's famous saying was: “A day without work is a day 
without food.” 

3° The brilliant and enigmatic Nan-ch'uan P'u-yuan (748-835 CE) was one of the 
three main successors of Ma-tsu. He was the abbot of a large community of 
priests and is best remembered as the teacher of Chao-chou (778-897 CE). 

3! Huai-hui Ch'ang-ch'ing (755-815 CE) was another of Ma-tsu's numerous 
disciples. A well-known saying of this master was: “In the midst of myriad 
phenomena the solitary body of the dharmakaya reveals itself.” He was often 
quoted by Master Fa-yen Wen-i (885-958 CE), the founder of the House of Fa- 
yen, whose teaching style emphasized the mutual correspondence of the 
fundamental reality with the phenomenal world. 

32 Dates unknown. 

33 Yueh-shan Wei-yen (745-828 CE) was one of the two main successors of 
Shih-t'ou Hsi-ch'ien (700-790 CE). Shih-t'ou means “Stone-head”, because of 
the meditation hut that he built on top of a large flat rock and in which he lived 
for twenty years. 

4 The Hui-cheng persecution of Buddhism in China (842-845 CE) was a result 
of the resentment felt by the Confucian and Taoist factions over the growing 
material prosperity and power of the Buddhist temples. Emperor Wu-tsang 
(r.841-846 CE) was strongly influenced by prominent Confucian and Taoist 
ministers at his court. In 845 CE it was alleged that a Buddhist priest had had a 
liaison with a court lady and had made her pregnant. Using this as an excuse, an 
edict was issued by the court that resulted in the destruction of all the major 
Buddhist temples and establishments of the day. Around 260,000 priests and 
nuns were forced to return to secular life. Many Buddhist statues and pagodas 
were destroyed and sutras were burnt. Temple bells were melted down and lands 
seized by the state. Zen, with its ethos of self-sufficiency, managed to survive by 
retreating to the mountains. Nonetheless, Buddhism was never again to have the 
support and popularity that it enjoyed during this period. 

35 Tien-tai, the Chinese school of Buddhism which bases its teachings on the 
Lotus Sutra. 

36K: Hwaom. 

37 C: Ch'an, K: Son, J: Zen. 
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38 Lin-chi I-hsuan (d.866 CE), the successor of Huang-po Hsi-yuan (d.850 CE) 
was an imposing figure who is best remembered for his blows and shouts. He 
was in fact a humanistic thinker who enjoyed dialectics. The focal point of his 
philosophy was the “unconditioned true man of no rank”. The lineage which he 
founded became the most influential and long-lasting of all the Chinese Zen 
schools. 

3° The name Chogye is derived from the mountain in China where the Sixth 
Patriarch Hui-neng resided. 

40 Master Kihwa's name comes from the name of the room where he used to 
practice meditation which he called “Hamho-dang”, or “House which Holds 
Emptiness”. 

“1 Pyoksong Chiom's name is derived from the room in the temple where he 


used to stay which was called the “Room of the Green Pine Tree”. 
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